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The first, and most glaring, fault is the almost abso- 
lute impossibility of the selected derivatives. Every 
page abounds in words which are marked obsolete, 
archaic, rare, in the usual standard dictionaries. Many 
of them, as I ascertained by inquiry among my col- 
leagues, are even beyond the ken of the teacher, not to 
mention the pupil. I will illustrate this criticism by 
some examples culled at random : Verbs, I , essence, an 
existent being; 9, continent, serving to bound; 19, 
spectant, looking forward (heraldry); 23, exitious, a 
going to naught; 24, prestation, money paid by arch- 
deacons to their bishop; 25, illation; 39, delectus (as an 
English word); 60, utilitarianism; 62, oppugn; 65, 
existimation; 75, mittent; 96, impetrate; 105, vasta- 
tion; 117, abditive; 121, cruciferous; 135, pollicita- 
tion; 145, nolition; 166, cognitive; 180, vulnerose; 
184, redient; Nouns, 10, inition; 13, septentrion; 23, 
agrestic; 34, frumentarious; 28, jural; 115, agminal; 
127, vulnerose; Adjectives, 17, latitudinarian; 31, 
quadrigenarious; 43, septennial. 

It seems as if Miss DeVore had gone out of her way to 
choose from the dictionary words that have the least 
possible connection with the pupil's life in the commu- 
nity and with his studies and reading. The palm is per- 
haps carried off by Verbs, 26, potestate, "one who has 
power, the chief magistrate of Turkish towns". Refer- 
ence to the Oxford Dictionary shows that this word, 
apparently occurring as late as Hakluyt, is a latinization 
of the Italian podestd, in the sense of 'chief magistrate' 
(of Italian towns in the Middle Ages), transferred by 
some traveller to the chief authorities on the island 
of Chios! 

In the second place, the book is marred by a number 
of misstatements and ill-chosen derivatives. Thus 
tangent, tangible, contiguous, belong to tango and con- 
tango, and only secondarily to altingo; Bellatrix (given 
in the Standard Dictionary as the name of Gamma 
Ononis) is hardly an English word: proficient belongs 
to proficio rather than to proficiscor; inspire comes from 
inspiro, not from spero; toll is Anglo-Saxon and has 
nothing to do with tollo; peradventure goes with advenio, 
not pervenio; deposit is given both under dispono and 
under depono; care is Anglo-Saxon, and does not come 
from euro; surpass belongs to French surpasser (from 
passus), not to superare; wade is Anglo-Saxon, and a 
cognate, not a derivative, of vado, vadum; potentate 
goes with possum, potens, not with potestas; long is 
Anglo-Saxon, not from longus; septennial belongs to 
septem, not Septimus; quarto, on the other hand, comes 
from quartus, not quattuor; quindecimvir is hardly an 
English derivative from quindecim. 

Lastly, the little book is carelessly printed, a fault 
all the more dangerous, as the pupils misspell but too 
readily words with which they are only superficially 
acquainted. 

One regrets very much that apparently a misdirected 
ambition has led Miss DeVore so far astray. For, I 
repeat, the idea is excellent, and if, like Professr 
Hoffman, our author had given large numbers of every- 



day Latin derivatives (e. g. journal, from diutnus, dozen, 

from duodecim, verse, from verto, municipal, iiommunio), 

she would have rendered a real service to those Latin 

teachers who, with the reviewer, believe that one of the 

most fruitful and important phases of teaching is to 

familiarize the student with the enormous number of 

English words based on ancient civilization. 

Boys' High School, p,>xt„t. b„„ 

Brooklyn, N. Y. J1RNST KlESS. 

THE CLASSICAL LEAGUE OF PHILADELPHIA 

The winter meeting of The Classical League of Phila- 
delphia was held on the evening of Friday, February 13, 
at the Musical Art Club. In view of the ominous date, 
the occasion took on largely the nature of a superstition 
party. At the dinner the place cards were either artis- 
tically drawn 'evil-eyes', or hands making the averting 
and protecting gesture. 

Among the intellectual features of the evening were 
an address by Miss Gertrude Bricker, of the West Phila- 
delphia High School for Girls, on Superstitions and how 
to Avoid their Baleful Influence; an address by Miss 
Mariana McCaulley, of the Frankford High School, 
who had spent a year on the American front in France, 
and spoke modestly but very entertainingly of her 
experiences, also an original poem by Miss Mary S. 
Lee, of the West Philadelphia High School for Girls, 
cleverly satirizing certain educational tendencies. 

The formal paper was by Professor Walton Brooks 
McDaniel, of the University of Pennsylvania, on 
Superstition and Magic among the Ancients. Professor 
McDaniel brought to bear on his subject his wide and 
well known scholarship in this interesting field of study, 
and happily combined with his erudite presentation 
frequent flashes of humor that lent additional brilliance 
to his scholarly paper. 

Arthur W. Howes, Secretary. 



CHICAGO CLASSICAL CLUB 

The nineteenth meeting of the Chicago Classical Club 
was held in the Chicago Art Institute on February 21. 
Dean Flickinger presided. In a symposium on The 
Study of the Classics in an Era of Educational Recon- 
struction, Mr. Charles J. Chamberlain, Professor of 
Morphology and Cytology at the University of Chicago, 
Mr. Irving K. Pond, of the architectural firm of Pond 
and Pond, Dr. Francis A. Purcell, of the Quigley 
Theological Seminary, and Mr. Burton Rascoe, Literary 
Editor of the Chicago Tribune, participated. Miss 
Helen Gardner explained the nature and the availa- 
bility of the Institute Loan Collection. 

Frances Etten, Secretary-Treasurer. 



Some readers of The Classical Weekly may be 
glad to know that Professor Thomas FitzHugh, of the 
University of Virginia, has published The Letters of 
George Long, the first professor of Ancient Languages 
at the University of Virginia, and Letters of Thomas 
Jefferson Concerning Philology and the Classics. The 
former appeared in the Alumni Bulletin of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, in October, 1916, January and April, 
191 7; the latter appeared in the same periodical, in 
April and October, 1918, and January and April, 1919. 
In The Letters of George Long will be found a good deal 
of information concerning the organization and first 
years of the University of Virginia. Jefferson's letters 
are full of interesting matter. As one reads them, he 
recalls the paper by Mr. Fred Irland, The Culture of 
Thomas Jefferson, The Classical Weekly 10.60-61. 

C. K. 



